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TRIBE OF RED INDIANS. 


ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Observing among the deaths in the Mercury 
of September 18, that of “Shawnadithit, supposed 
to be «he last of the Red Indians,” or Aborigines of 
Newfoundland, I am tempted to offer a few remarks 
on the subject, convinced as I am that she cannot be 
the last of the tribe by many hundreds. Having 
resided a considerable time in that part of the north 
of Newfoundland which they most frequented, and 
being one of the party who captured Mary March in 
1819, I have embodied into a narrative the events 
connected with her capture, which I am confident 
will gratify many of your readers. 
It may not be improper here to give a general 
description of the north of Newfoundland, and the 
state of the settlers there. Newfoundland, taken as 
a whole, is perhaps one of the barrenest islands, for 
its size ,in the world. Jn the south it is little else 
than rock piled on rock; without any very high 
mountains, it is one continued heap of crags and 
hills, between which are large lakes or ponds (as 
there styled) of water, abounding in two kinds of 
fish, trout and eels ; excepting the minnows in the 
brooks issuing from them, no others of the finny tribe 
have as yet been discovered. Proceeding northward, 
the country gradually assumes a more fertile ap- 
pearance; the trees, which in the south are, except 
in a few places, stunted in their growth, now begin 
to assume a greater height and strength till you 
reach the neighbourhood of Exploits River and Bay ; 
here the timber is of a good size and quality, and in 
sufficient quantity to serve the purposes of the inha- 
bitants :—both here and at Trinity Bay some very 
fine vessels have been built. To Exploits Bay it was 
that the Red Indians came every summer for the 
purpose of fishing, the place abounding with salmon. 
No part of the Bay was inhabited ; the islands at 
the mouth, consisting of Twillingate, Exploits 
Island, and Burnt Islands, had a few inhabitants. 
There were also several small harbours in a large 
island, the name of which [ now forget, including 
Herring Neolt and Morton. In 1820 the population of 
Twillingate amounted to 720, and that of all the other 
places might perhaps amount to as many more ;— 
they were chiefly descendants from West of England 
settlers; and having many of them been for several 
generations without religious or moral instruction 
of any kind, were immersed in the lowest state of 
ignorance and vice. Latterly, however, churches 





have been built and schools established, and I have 
been credibly informed that the moral and intellec- 
tual state of the people is greatly improved. While 


worship, many of them coming fifteen and twenty, of Exploits River, had a number of articles stolen 
miles purposely to attend. by the Indians; they consisted of a gold watch, left 

On the first settlement of the country, the Indians| accidentally in the boat, the boat’s sails, some 
naturally viewed the intruders with a jealous eye, | hatchets, cordage, and iron implements. This man, 
and some of the settlers having repeatedly robbed| who, a few years before, had absconded from his 
their nets, &c. they retaliated and stole several boats’ | creditors at Christ Church, and settled at Burnt 
sails, implements of iron, &c. The settlers, in| Island, has, I have no doubt, destroyed as many of 
return, mercilessly shot all the Indians they could|the unfortunate natives as the infamous Rogers. 
meet with :—in fact, so fearful were the latter of fire-| Dark and morose in his manners and temper, this 
arms, that, in an open space, one person with a gun | man seemed to delight in their blood :—inform him 
would frighten a hundred; when concealedamong the | that a canoe or a fire in the woods had been seen, 
bushes, however, they often made a most desperate re- | and his dark lowering countenance would instantly 
sistance. I have heard an old man, named Rogers, | brighten with pleasure, and he would spare no pains 
living on Twillingate Great Island, boast that he/ till (to use his own expression) he had “ hada morn- 
had shot, at different periods, above sixty of them. |ing’s sport shooting the jackalls,”—whose sole crime, 
So late as 1817, this wretch, accompanied by three | till they robbed the boat, was occasionally stealing 
others, one day discovered nine unfortunate Indians |a few salmon from his nets—while the wretch forgot 
lying asleep on a small island far up the bay.|that he had taken possession of the spot on which 
Loading the large guns* very heavily, they rowed up | they chiefly depended for theirsupply of summer food. 
to them, and each taking aim, fired. One only rose, |He therefore resolved on sending an expedition into 
and rushing into the watef, endeavoured to swim to/the country, in order to recover his watch, and, if 
another island, close by, ‘covered with wood; but| possible, to obtain revenge : he had several servants 
the merciless wretch followed in the boat, and but-|as bad as himself, and who, like him, delighted in 
chered the poor creature in the water with an axe,|their blood; these he took care to select to form the 
then took the body to the shore and piled it on those| party, the command of which was given to his son, 
of the other eight, whom his companions had in the/a young man in every respect the reverse of his 
meantime put out of theirmisery. He minutely de-| father ;—kind, open-hearted, and strictly honest in 
scribed to me the spot, and J afterwards visited the |his dealings, he had acquired the respect of every 
place, and saw their bones in a heap, bleached and | one who knew him. 
whitened with the winter’s blast. The day before the party set off, I arrived acci- 

I have now, I think, said enough to account for | dentally at the house, having been taking a s “rvey 
the shyness of the Indians towards the settlers, but | of numerous bodies of woodcutters belonging to the 
could relate many other equally revolting scenes, | establishment with which I was connected. The 
some of which'I shall hereafter touch upon. In| only time any one can penetrate far into the interior 
1815 or 1816, Lieutenant, now Captain Buchann | jis the winter season, the lakes and rivers being then 
set out on an expedition to endeavour to meet with | frozen over; even the Bay of Exploits, though salt 
the Indians, for the purpose of opening a friendly | water, was then (the end of January) frozen for sixty 
communication with them. He succeeded in meet-| miles. Having proposed to accompany the party, 
ing with them, and the intercourse seemed firmly they immediately consented. Our equipments con. 
established, so much so, that two of them consented sisted of a musket, bayonet, and hatchet; to each of 
to go and pass the night with Captain Buchann’s the servantsa pistol; Mr. Payton and myself had, in 
party, he'leaving two of his men, who volunteered | addition, another pistol and a dagger, and a double- 
to stop. On retarning to the Indians’ encampment | barrelled gun, instead of a musket: each carried a 
inthe morning, accompanied by the two who had | pair of snow shoes, a supply of eight pounds of bis. 
remained all night, on approaching the spot, the two cuit, and a piece of pork, ammunition, and one 
Indians manifested considerable disquietude, and quart of rum; besides, we had a light sledge and 
after exchanging a few glances with each other,|four dogs, who took it in turns in dragging the » 
broke from their conductors and rushed into the! sledge, which contained a blanket for each man, 
woods. On arriving at the encampment, Captain |rum, and other necessaries. We depended on our 
Buchann’s poor fellows lay on the ground a frightful guns for a supply of provisions, and at all times 
spectacle, their heads being severed from their bo-|could meet with plenty of partridges and hares, 
dies, and almost cut to pieces, though there were few days we did not kill a deer. 
In the summer of 1818, a person named Payton, |The description of one day’s journey will suffice for 
who had established a salmon fishery at the mouth ‘all, there being but little variation. The snow was 
at this time about eight feet deep. 

On the morning of our departure we set off in 








* Large guns.” The guns in common use there are 


what are made for killing seals. The general size is a barrel 





I was there the church was opened, and I must say 
that the people came in crowds to attend a place of 


of five feet long, with a bore from seven-eighths to an inch 8904 spirits up the river, and after following its 
and a quarter. {course for about twelve miles arrived at the Rapids, 
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a spot where the river is very wide and shallow, | 
though rushing with extreme rapidity over ledges of | 
rocks: here it never freezes. We now had to put | 
on our snow shoes, in order to cross a neck of land, 
which again brought us to the river; we then pro- 
ceeded about eight miles further, when we again 
struck into the woods, and after walking about six 
miles halted for the night: a few minutes after we 
had resolved on stopping, a deer, apparently tired, 
passed us; I fired, and it fell: the next instant a 
wolf, in full pursuit, made his appearance ; on seeing 
the party, he halted for an instant, and then rushed 
forward as if to attack us. Mr. Payton, however, 
anticipated him; for taking a steady aim, at the 
same time sitting coolly on an old tree, he passed a 
bullet through the fellow’s head, who was soon 
stretched a corpse on the snow; a few minutes after | 
another appeared, when several firing together he | 
also fell, roaring and howling for a long time, when 
one of the men went and knocked him on the head 
with a hatchet. 

And now, ye effeminate feather-bed loungers, where 
do you suppose we were to sleep? ‘There was no 
comfortable hotel to receive us; not even a house 
where a board informs the benighted traveller .that 
there is “entertainment for man and horse ;” not 
even the skeleton of a wigwam; the snow eight feet | 
deep,—the thermometer nincteen degrees below the 
freezing point. Every one having disencumbered 
himself of his load, proceeded with his hatchet, to 
cut down the small fir and birch trees, The thick 
part of the trees was cut in lengths, and heaped up 
in two piles; Letween which a sort of wigwam was 
formed of the branches: a number of small twigs of 
fir, to the depth of about three feet, were laid on the 
snow for a bed; and having lighted the pile of wood 
on cach side, some prepared venison steaks for sup- 
per, while others skinned the two wolves, in order, 
with the deer skin, to form a covering to the wig- 
wan; this some opposed, as being a luxury we 
should not every day obtain, Supper being ready, 
all ate heartily, and having melted some snow for 
water, we made some hot toddy, that is, rum, butter, 
hot water, and sugar; a song was proposed, and 
acceded to: and thus, in the midst of a dreary desert, 
far from the voice of our fellow-men, we sat cheerful 
and contented, looking forward for the morrow, 
without dread, anxious to renew our toils and re- 
sume our labours. After about an hour thus spent 
the watch was appointed, and each wrapped in his 
blanket. We vied in convincing each other, with | 
the nasel organ, which was in the soundest sleep; 


mine was the last watch, about an hour before 
daybreak. The Aurora Borealis rolled in awful 
splendour across the deep blue sky, but I will not} 
tire my readers with a description, When the first 
glimpse of morn showed itself in the light clouds 
floating in the eastern horizon, [ awoke my com 
panions; and by the time it was sufficiently light 
we had breakfasted, and were ready to proceed. 
Cutting off enough of the deer shot the night before, 
we proceeded on our journey, leaving the rest to the 
wolves. Each day and cach night was a repetition 
of the same; the country being in some places to- 
lerably level, in general covered with wood, but 
occasional barren tracts, where sometimes for miles 
not a tree was to be seen. 

I think it was the last of February when we 
reached the Grand Pond, or Red Indian Lake: it is, 
with its windings, about seventy miles long, varying: 





in breadth from one hundred yards to seven miles— 
the widest part I saw. We walked that day about 
eighteen miles on its ice. Our course was nearly 
S.S.W. At night we made for the shore, and were 
careful to extinguish the fire before daylight in the 
morning, fearful that the Indians might see it and 
take the alarm. 

At break of day we resumed our journey. Before we 
started, Mr. Payton in the clearest manner described 
to the men the way in which he wished them to act, 
informing them that his object was to open a friendly 
communication with she Indians, rather than act 
on the principle of intimidating them by revenge; 
that if they avoided him, he should endeavour to 
take one or more prisoners, and bring them with 
him, in order that by the civilization of one or two, 
an intercourse might be established that would end 
in their permanent civilization. He strictly ex- 
horted them not to use undue violence: every one 
was also strictly enjoined not to fire on any account. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon the two men 
who then led the party were about two hundred 
yards before the rest ;—three deer, closely followed 
by a pack of wolves, issued from the wood on the 
left, and bounded across the lake, passing very near 
the men, whom they totally disregarded. ‘The men 
incautiously fired at them. We were then about 
half a mile from a point of land that almost inter- 
sected the lake, and in a few minutes we saw it 
covered with Indians, who instantly retired.* The 
alarm was given; we soon reached the point; about 
five hundred yards on the other side we saw the 
Indian houses, and the Indians, men, women, and 
children, rushing from them across the lake, here 
about a mile broad. Hurrying on we quickly came 
to the houses; when within a short distance from 
the last house, three men, and a woman carrying a 
child, issued forth. One of the men took the infant 
from her, and their speed soon convinced us of the 
futility of pursuit; the woman, however, did not 
run so fast. Mr. Payton loosened his provision bag 
from his hack and let it fall, threw away his gun 
and hatchet, and set off at a speed that soon over- 
took the woman. One man and myself did the 
same, except our guns. The rest, picking up our 
things, followed. On overtaking the woman, she 
instantly fell on her knees, and tearing open the 
cassock, (a dress composed of deer skin lined with 
fur,) showed her breasts to prove she was a woman, 
and begged for mercy. In a few moments we were 
by Mr. Payton’s side. Several of the Indians, with 
the three who had quitted the house with the wo- 
man, now advanced, while we retreated towards the 
shore. At length we stopped, and they did the 
same. After a pause, three of them laid down their 
bows, with which they were armed, and came within 
two hundred yards. We then presented our guns, 
intimating that not more than one would be allowed 
to approach. They retired and fetched their arms, 
when one, the ill-fated husband of Mary March, our 
captive, advanced with a branch of fir-tree (spruce) 
in his hand. When about ten yards off he stopped 
and made a long oration. He spoke at least ten 
minutes ; towards the last his gesture became very 
animated, and his eye “shot fire.’ He coneluded 
very mildly, and then advancing, shook hands with 





* Captain Buchann estimated the number he saw at from 
twelve to fifteen hundred; what I saw I should estimate at 
from three to four hundred, including women and children: 
of this, however, hereafter. 





every one of the company, evincing horror when 
doing so with one or two, whom he evidently 
avoided with detestation. He then addressed him- 
self to Mr. Payton and myself, alternately speaking 
to each, and occasionally addressing a few words to 
his wife, and then advanced towards her and pro. 
ceeded to untie the handkerchief that bound her 
hands. On Mr. Payton remonstrating with him, 
and intimating that it would not be allowed, he 
drew from beneath his cassock an axe, the whole of 
which was finely polished, and hiandished it over 
our heads. On two or three pieces being presented, 
he gave it up to Mr. Payton, who then intimated 
that the woman must go with us, but that he might 
go also if he pleased, and that in the morning both 
should have their liberty. At the same time two 
of the imen began to conduct her towards the houses. 
On this being done, he became infuriated, and rush. 
ing towards her strove to drag her from them; one of 
the men (old Payton’s companion in crime) rushed 
forward and stabbed him in the back with a bayonet: 
turning round, at a blow he laid the fellow at his 
feet; the next instant he knocked down another, and 
rushing on Payton, like a child laid him on his back, 
and seizing his dirk from his belt brandished it over 
his head; the next instant it would have been buried 
in him, had I not with both hands seized his arm; 
he shook me cff in an instant, while I measured my 
length on the ice; Mr. Payton then drew a pistol 
from his girdle and fired. The poor wretch first 
staggered, then fell on his face: while writhing in 
agonies, he seemed for a moment to stop; his mus- 
cles stiffened: slowly and gradually he raised him. 
self from the ice, turned round, and with a wild 
gaze surveyed us all in acircle round him. Never 
shall I forget the figure he exhibited; his hair hang. 
ing on each side of his sallow face; his bushy beard 
clotted with blood that flowed from his mouth and 
nose; his eyes flashing fire, yet with the glass of 
death upon them,—they fixed on the individual who 
first stabbed him. Slowly he raised the hand that 
still grasped. young Payton’s dagger, till he raised it 
considerably above his head, when uttering a yell 
that made tie woods echo, he rushed at him. The 
man fired as he advanced, and the noble Indian 
again fell on his face: a few moments’ struggle, and 
he lay a stiffened corpse on the icy surface of the 
limpid waters. ‘Thus perished the husband of Mary 
March. His fate all will deplore: its expediency, 
even under the circumstances, few will allow. 

For the remainder of the narrative, together with 
what is known of their primitive history, anecdotes 
of Mary, and further accounts of their mannets and 
customs, I must defer till my next.— Yours, &e. 

E.S, 











AN EXCURSION FROM CHAT MOSS TO LIVERPOOL, 
ALONG THE RAILWAY. 
—_—- 
(From the Liverpool Times of September 22. 

This great work is now almost finished, and will in a 
few months be opened tothe public. Along the whole 
line the ground is not only marked out but broken up, 
and on by far the greatest part of it the work is already 
finished. In several places the permanent road extends 
for two, three, and even four milcs, and all that now 
remains to be done is to give the finish to a few of the great 
works, which are already nearly completed. The state of 
the weather during the last six weeks has been such as 
greatly to retard the operations of the workmen, but not- 
withstanding these diflicultics the whole line of road will 
be conipleted in a few months. 

Having had recently an opportunity of passing over and 
inspecting this important work, we have thought that an 
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account of it would not be uninteresting to our readers. | by m 
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been attempted in this country before, as to be almost | joined to the 
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eans of which the towns of Leigh and Bolton, and 


Manchester and Liverpool line, is to com- 


unique. Viewed merely as an experiment it is one of the |mence. At this point also, we have the first distinct view 
most important and interesting that has ever been tried, of the great Kenyon cutting or excavation, which if not 
and its success or failure will decide whether or not rail- | the most striking is certainly the most arduous part of this 


ways shall be generally adopted in all parts of the country. ; gteat undertaking. 


It extends four miles in length, and 


If this experiment should fail, it will give a death-blow to | when seen from Browsley-bridye, appears to be as straight 
all similar schemes; and if it should succeed it will give {as .an arrow. The greatest depth is 42 feet, and some idea 
tothem an impulse, which will cause railways in a few | may be formed of the extentot this work from the fact that 


ears to be spread over the whole surface of the kingdom. 

That part of the railway which we have had an oppor- 

tunity of inspecting extends from Chat Moss, which is 
about seven or eight mites from Manchester, to this town. 
The road across Chat Moss is already finished, with the 
exception of about a hundred yards on the eastern or 
Manchester end. This is the part of the line of which the 
greatest fears were entertained. It was stated before Par- 
liament that it was impossible, from the nature of the 
ground, to form a road over the Moss that would stand ; 
and although we believe, from what we have seen of the 
road which has already been constructed, that these pre- 
dictions will be signally falsified, yet we do not much 
wonder that they should have been uttered. Chat Moss 
jsa district of moist and swampy land, covering four or 
five thousand acres, and extending in breadth from three 
to four miles. Until within the last eight years it was 
considered incapable of cultivation, and almost impassable 
even for men on foot. Within that period, however, great 
changes have taken place upon it; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty acres have been drained and brought into cultiva- 
tion; roads have been formed and houses built upon it; 
and there are now parts of it which are not inferior in 
beauty or fertility to any of the surrounding districts. It 
is only necessary to drain away the water effectually, in 
order to render the ground both firm and fertile. Wherever 
this has been done, it has been found to stand, and to con- 
tinue for years without any material change. [n construct- 
ing the railway, the highest part of the Moss has been 
chosen, so that the moisture will be partly carried off by 
the declivity of the ground. On both sides of the road, 
deep and wide trenches have been dug, to assist in drain- 
ing off the water. By this means, the part of the Moss 
over which the road passes has been rendered dry and firm, 
and upon it the road has been constructed in the following 
manner: First, a layer of gravel, from a foot and a half 
to two feet in thickness, was placed upon the drained moss. 
Above this, branches of trzes and ling or heath were 
spread across that part of the road which is traversed by the 
railway. On these was placed a layer of dry sand, cover- 
ing the wicker work, and supvorting the sleepers as they 
are called, that is, pieces of wood over which the iron rails 
pass, and to which they are tixed. The sleepers are about 
ayard from each other, and are intended to deaden the 
vibration produced by the passing of the carriages over 
the railway. The road thus constructed is so firm, that 
waggons carrying from five to six tons of gravel and clay 
have now been passing across daily, and at all hours of 
the day, for several months, without producing any im- 
pression whatever. 

The view of the surrounding country from this part of 
the railway is very extensive, and much superior in beauty 
to most of the inland views in the south of Lancashire. 
Besides the Derbyshire mountains, which may be distinctly 
seen at a distance of many miles, and a chain of very lofty 
hills in a northwardly direction, which are visible from the 
base to the summit, the prospect over the town of Leigh 
and the villages of Astley and Worsley is remarkably tine. 
Among the most conspicuous objects are Worsley Hall, 
formerly the seat of tne Dukes of Bridgewater; Tildsley 
Church, recently erected, and built of white stone, with a 
lofty and elegant spire; the woods of Atherton, Penning- 
ton and Hulton Halls, and an undulating, well-cultivated, 
and thickly wooded country, extending in a northwardly 
direction, and closed by Rivington Pike and the chain of 
hills mentioned above. The views both in the direction 
of Manchester and Warrington are also extensive and 
beautiful, though not to be compared to the prospect 
northwards, which is, in our opinion, equal to any view 
between the Mersey and the Ribble. 

After passing over Chat Moss, the next object of interest 
on the railway is the Berry-lane embankment, which is 
about half or three-quarters of a mile in length, and is 
constructed entirely of turf dug from the Moss, the road 
on it being formed in the same manner as that described 
above. It is not quite finished, and as we passed over it 
we saw several men occupied in laying branches of trees 
across the unfinished parts. This embankment is carried 
over Glazebrook, a stream almost deserving the name of a 
river, by a bridge of 30 teet span, raised about 35 or 36 
feet above the level of the water. 

Near Browsley-bridge, the Kenyon and Leigh railway, 





it has been necessary to cut away seven hundred and eighty 
thousand cubic yards of earth ! This part of the work, like 
all the rest, has been greatly impeded by the state of the 
weather; the workmen are, however, labouring at it, lite- 
rally, both day and night, and it will soon be finished. 
Upwards of three miles of it are completed already, and 
the rest of it is about half dove. This excavation is, as we 
said, four miles in length, and it ext-nds from Berry-lane 
embankment to near the town of Newton, being in its 
course crossed by seven bridges. 

At the termination of this embankment, and a few hun- 
dred yards south of the town of Newton, is a bridge up- 
wards of a hundred and thirty feet in length, and crossing 
the road and a mill-stream, by means of four arches, each 
of thirty feet span. 


apparently of the reign of Elizabeth, or the first James, 
and built in a style which has long since ceased to be used, 
but of which innumerable specimens may be found in 
Chester, York, and all the old towns and cities of the king- 
dom. Close to it, the mill-stream, after passing under the 
new bridge, forms a kind of cascade, or waterfall, not very 
lofty or commanding, but still very well worth looking at. 
The embankment leading to the bridge is erected on what 
was formerly a complete swamp. The bridge is a remark- 
ably fine piece of masonry, and only inferior in strength 
and elegance to the viaduct across the Sankey canal and 
Newton river. 

The first distinct view of the Sankey Viaduct, obtained 
after quitting Newton, is from the race-ground ; seen from 
this point it is one of the lightest and most elegant pieces 
of architecture ever erected. When viewed, however, from 
the race-ground, it appears remarkable for nothing but its 
lightness and elegance. The proportions of the different 
parts are so well preserved, that neitber the magnitude nor 
the massiveness of the whole is sufficiently estimated at a 
distance. It is only when the spectator quits the point of 
the road where the first view is obtained, and descends 
along the banks of the canal towards the foot of the via- 
duct, that a correct idea is formed of its magnitude. As he 
approaches it he begins to discover the massiveness of the 
piers, the boldness-of the arches, and the strength and 
solidity of the masonry; and when he arrives at its base 
he stands perfectly astonished at its stupendous height and 
its immense extent. ‘ibe arches, of which there are nine, 
each possessing a span of 50 feet, rise 70 feet above the 
level of the valley, and are 20 feet higher than those of 
Waterloo bridge. Each of the eight piers, on which the 
bridge rests, is ten feet in thickness, and its total length, 
including the abutments, is 570 feet. The Sankey canal 
and the river pass under two of itsarches. The view from 
the top of this noble structure is extensive and fine. The 
windings of the river and the canal may be traced'along the 
valley for a great distance. To the south the whole town 
of Warrington may be distinctly seen, and beyond it 
Cheshire and the Welsh hills. The spire of Winwick 
rises from among the trees on the left, and the woods of 
Bold Hall are seen extending on the right. Northwards, 
and beyond Newton and the race-ground, the view extends 
farther than Wigan and St. Helen’s; both these towns, 
however, being concealed by the nature of the ground. 
On every side the country is wel) wooded and watered, and 
in a state of high cultivation. The view from this point 
is probably, upon the whole, the finest on the line. The 
arches of the viaduct are all closed, and in a few weeks the 
parapet walls will be raised, and the whole of the work 
finished. ‘The stone and brickwork are remarkably strong 
and fine, and seem likely to stand for ages. 

Beyond the Newton valley, and approaching Liverpool, 
the railway passes along a high embankment, raised to the 
same level with the viaduct. This is not yet finished, 
having been greatly impeded by the rains. Further on 
the road crosses Parr Moss, and from that point to the 
Rainhill bridge it is completed, and as level as a bowling 
green. This is the ground where the contest between the 
locomotive engines is to take place next month. Beyond 
this place the Manchester and Liverpool road passes over 
the railway, by means of what is called by the learned 
the Elliptical, and by the vulgar the Skew bridge. This 
bridge is remarkable not so much for its extent as for the 
peculiarity of the principle on which it is constructed. 
There are two key-stones, and these, instead of passing 


Near this bridge is Newton Hall, | 
formerly the seat of the Legh family, an old building, | 


from one end of the bridge to the other in a straight line, 

pass in a slanting direction into the sides. ‘This principle 
| has never, we understand, been before applied to any 
bridge of considerable extent. It appears, however, to have 
| answered completely in this. ‘The bridge is a very fine 
piece of masonry. Beyond this bridge commences the 
Rainhill inclined plane, which is a mile and a half in 
length. The ascent 15 very gradual, and it is not impro- 
bable that locomotive engines will be employed to draw 
carriages upit, although the stationary ones were originally 
intended to be used. At the foot of the inclined plane 
cominences the great embankment called the Broad Green 
embankment, reaching clmost to Olive Mount. This 
embankment, which bas been formed principally from the 
earth excavated at the Mount, and on which the new loco. 
motive engine has been at work for some time, is the high- 
est on the line, rising at the centre upwards of seventy feet 
above the level of the surrounding country. In passing 
along it the view is very extensive and beautiful. Prescot, 
Knowsley, Birch Grove, and Summer Hill are seen on tie 
right, and on the left the view extends across a finely 
wooded and undulating country into Cheshire, being ter- 
minated by the mountains of Wales. The cutting at Olive 
Mount, though much inferior in length to the Kenyon 
excavation, is perhaps a greater, or at least, a more arduous 
| work, inasmuch as it is, for a considerable distance, cut 
through the solid rock, while the other has been formed by 
| excavating the earth and clay. We believe that it is by far 
the greatest cutting through the solid rock that has ever been 
formed inthis, or, perhaps, inany othercountry. The length 
ofthat part which passes through the rock is a mile and a 
quarter, and the greatest depth of the excavation sixty-eight 
teet. The appearance of this work, when viewed from the 
bridge in the centre, is particularly striking, and gives some 
idea of the prodigious labour that must have been employed 
in cutting away the rock. The view from the bottom ot the 
excavation is also very remarkable. At the sides the rock 
rises perpendicularly to the height of from sixty to seventy 
feet; and it is a striking proof of the powers of vegetation, 
that it is already covered with moss from the top to the 
bottom, alihough it was as bare, a few months ago, as the 
side of a house. The seeds of the moss must either have 
been brought by the winds, or, what is more probable, 
must have been contained in the water that has filrered 
through and down the rock. ‘The excavation at the Mount 
is the last great work on the line, with the exception of 
the Tunnel. From the foot of the Mount to Kdge-hill, 
the road is perfectly smooth, and in the same state in 
which the whole of the line will be in a few months. 

The total extent of permanent roal now formed is 14 
miles—about the same distance is finished, except as far 
as laying the rails is concerned, which may be efficted in 
a few days—and there is, therefore, only three or four 
miles of cutting or embankment to be completed, of which 
the greatest part is already almost finished, so that we hope 
many of our readers will in a short time have the pleasure 
of being whirled along it to Manchester. It is not very 
safe to predict what will be the effect of the application of 
steam to the purposes of internal communication, but 
judging from the effect that has followed its application to 
the purposes of navigation, it can scarcely fail to be im- 
portant. The latter application of this universal and most 
potent agent has brought together and united, far more 
strongly than legislative enactwents, the different king- 
doms of the British Empire. In America it has carried 
population and knowledge into the heart of an immense 
continent, and into regions which a few years ago were un- 
known to the civilized world—and, if the experiments 
which are now trying should succeed, it will open, between 
the populous and extensive countries of the Kast and the 
highly civilized states of Europe, a medium of intercourse 
which will ultimately carry European arts, manufactures, 
knowledge, and religion, into the finest regions of the 
Asiatic continent. While these are the effects produced 
on our intercourse with foreiyn nations, it is not unredson- 
able to anticipate that the application of the same princi- 
ples to the purposes of internal communication will give a 
similar vigour to the internal trade and intercourse of the 
country; that by increasing the facilities and lessening the 
cost of communication between the different parts of the 
kingdom, it will open fresh markets or extend those 
which already exist; and that while it increases the trade 
and adds to the wealth of the country it will increase the 
knowledge and improve the temper and spirit of the people. 
The increased facilities of communication have already 
done much towards destroying local and personal pre- 
judices. ‘This has been pardodasby felt in our intercourse 
with Scotland and Ireland. Mucl: still, however, remains 
to be done, and we know of no more effectual method of 
removing the ignorance and prejudice which still remain 
than by giving additional power and influence to those 
causes which have already reduced it so greatly. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











Poetry. 





MARIAN. 


—>- 

To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. —CAMPBELL. 
Then livest thou ever, and canst never die 
Till dropt the fetters of mortality 

And I with thee repose! 
No! thou canst never die! To me thou lives, 
And deathless memory to my soul still gives, 
Radiant in beauty, and with smiles as bright 
As wont to fill the gazers with delight, 

Thine own seraphic form ! 


No! thou canst never die, 'till from this heart 

The stream that circles there shall aye depart, 
In icy fetters bound ! 

impalpable, and hid from human gaze,— 

Unseen, and veil'd by heaven’s celestial rays, 

Art thou, my Marian, lovely, and beloved ! 

But, oh' from mortal vision far removed 
Thought gives thee back to life! 


Deep in my heart, for ever deep enshrined, 

With its own vital essence intertwined, 
There is thy place for ever! 

Thy every winning look, thy every tone, 

The countless witcheries around thee thrown, 

All, all are written there! and Marian, thou, 

An ever blest and ministering spirit now, 
Calls me from earth to heaven! 


There is thy dwelling-place, beloved one! 
And when the shadowy dream of life is done, 
And mortal fetters broke, 

Oh ! in that ever bright, unclouded sphere, 

Be mine, my Marian, mine to meet thee there! 

To meet and know thee in thy form divine; 

To know, and through eternity to join 

With thee in songs of praise! 
Liverpool. G. 
THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL, 
-— - 

It isthe funeral march. I did not think 
That there had been such magic in sweet sounds! 
Hark! fromm the blackened cymbal that dead tone— 
It awes the very rabble multitude, 
They follow silently, their earnest brows 
Lifted in solemn thought. ‘Tis not the pomp 
And pageantry of death that with such force 
Arrests the sense,—the mute and mourning train, 
The white plume nodding o’er the sable hearse, 
Had passed unheeded, or perchance awoke 
X serious smile upon the poor man’s cheek 
At pride’s last triumph. Now these measured sounds, 
This universal language, to the heart 
Speak Instant, and on all these various minds 
Compel one feeling. 





But such better thoughts 
Will pass away, how soon! and these who here 
Are following their dead comrade to the grave, 
kre the night fall, will, in their revelry, 
Quench all remembrance. From the ties of life 
Unnaturally rent, a man who knew 
No resting-place, nor no delights at home, 
Belike who never saw his children’s face, 
Whose children knew no father, he is gone, 
Dropp'd from exietsnee, like the wither'd leaf 
That from the summer tree is swept away, 


' Prince William, who perished in a shipwreck off the coast 





‘ Itsloss unseen. She hears not of his death 
Who bore him, and already for her son 
Her tears of bitterness are shed; when first 
He had put on the livery of biood, 
She wept him dead to her. 
We are indeed 
Clay in the potter’s hand! one favour’d mind, 
Scarce lower than the angels, shall explore 
The ways of nature, whilst his fellow-man, 
Framed with like miracle, the work of God, 
Must, as the unreasoriable beast, drag on 
A life of labour, like this Soldier here, 
His wondrous faeulties bestow’d in vain, 
Be moulded to his fate till he becomes 
A mere machine of murder. 
And there are 
Who say that this is well! as God has made 
All things for man’s good pleasure, so of men 
The many for the few! court-moralists, 
Reverend lip-comforters, that once a week 
Proclaim how blessed are the poor, for they 
Shall have their wealth hereafter, and though now 
Toiling and troubled, though they pick the crumbs 
That from the rich man’s table fall, at length 
In Abraham's bosom rest with Lazarus, 
Themselves meantime secure their good things here, 
And feast with Dives. These are they, O Lord, 
Who in thy plain and simple gospel see 
All mysteries, but who find no peace enjoin’d, 
No brotherhood, no wrath denounced on them 
Who shed their brethren’s blood,—blind at noon-day 
As owls, lynx-eyed in darkness! 
O my God! 
1 thank thee that Iam not such as these; 
I thank thee for the eye that sees, the heart 
That feels, the voice that in these evil days, 
Amid these evil tongues, exalts itself 
And cries aloud against iniquity. 
CELA LTE REDO, 
HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


SouTrHEY. 





(It is recorded of Henry I, that after the death of his son, 


of Normandy, he was never seen to smile. } 


The bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roll'd on; 
And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 
He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain;— 
Why comes not death to those that mourn? 
He never smiled again! 
There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave, 
But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave? 
Before him pass’d the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train, 
But seas dash’d o'er his son’s bright hair— 
He never smiled again! 
He sat where festal bowls went round; 
He heard the minstrel sing, 
He saw the tourney’s victor crowned 
Amidst the knightly ring! 
A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again ! 
Hearts, in that time, closed o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers took the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous board; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 
Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years— 


POSTHUMOUS POETRY. 

In one of our leading miscellanies there are some stanzas 
bearing the name of John Keats, and given as hitherto 
unpublished. If the well-known and unfortunate Keatg 
be the author, his ghost ought to haunt the publisher of 
such stuff. It is, in our opinion, a species of sacrilege to 
exhibit to the world posthumous poetry, which the author, 
were he living, would commit to the flames. If the fol. 
lowing specimen be poetry, we have formed a very erro. 
neous opinion of the Muses : 

In a dreary nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity. 


For our own parts we can neither make sense nor poetry 
of this stuff. Tie tree is too happy it seems, and why ? 
Because its branches cannot r ber their green felicity, 
Heaven defend us from such friends we say, and espe. 
cially such friends as rummage the papers of a deceased 
poet, and glean what he has forgotten to burn, and what, 
if living, he would have blushed to own !—Edit. Kal. 








MR. WEBBE’S LECTURES. 


—= 

As the letter of Amateur, which has given Mr. Webbe 

umbrage, appeared in the Kaleidoscope, we conceive our. 
selves bound to give a place also to the following : 


* Po), me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—My thanks are no doubt due to your correspond- 
ent Amateur, for the complimentary language in which 
he has done me the favour to mention my name, but he 
must excuse my saying that his communication bears so 
strong a resemblance to the ‘* puff direct,” and is so 
well calculated to draw upon me the ** wages” of that 
‘*sin,” that I cannot but regret its insertion. Amateur 
should not forget the old proverb, that ‘an indiscreet 
friend is the worst of enemies.” —Yours, &c. 

Duke-street. SAMUEL WEBBE. 
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Cameron's Marking Ink.—We caused the marking ink, 
(Cameron's, ) advertised in our paper of to-day, to be tried 
on linen, and we can vouch for its being a very excellent 
ink for the purpose. By using it the inconvenience of pre» 
paration for marking is avuided, and a bright and indelible 
writing is procured with the least possible trouble. In the 
satne advertisement in which this article is announced for 
sale, a great variety of useful matters are offered to the 
notice of the public. The reader can hardly glance over 
the list without having his attention attracted by some- 
thing he will find necessary or convenient to possess.— 
Saturday’s Advertiser. 


Hints for those who use Mr. Hunt’s Waterproof Com. 

sition.—We have been favoured with some very useful 
information 7 gentleman who has thoroughly proved the 
effects of the Waterproof Composition ; and, as it contains 
some hints not hitherto noticed in print, we shall lay it 
before our readers. The shoe and boot-makers are in the 
habit of applying something which is called heel-ball to the 
sides of the soles and heels. This mixture, our inform- 
ant tells us, ought to be scraped off before Mr. Hunt’s com. 
position is applied, in order that it may penetrate the sides 
of thesole and heel. After this is done, the shoes or boots 
ought to be worn a few days, or a week, to bring them into 
form; the composition should then be applied as follows :— 
Let the boots or shoes be well brushed and dried; then 
warm the composition, by placing the bottle near the fire, 
and, after warming the soles also, lay on the composition, 
which will very soon penetrate, when another coat should 
be applied, and so on to four or five coats, until the leather 
will imbibe no more. The boots and shoes are then fit for 
use ;—-but it is advisable, previous to wearing them, to 
hang them up in a dry place for a few weeks, as, by that 
means, they will wear much longer. Having given the 
directions of an experienced person as to applying the come 
position, we shall faithfully state the result of an experi- 
ment we made to — its efficacy. We placed a pair of 
shoes, one of which only was served with the composition, 
ir a shallow vessel of water, placing weights in both shoes 
to sink them about half an inch deep. We left them for 
about six hours, at the expiration of which time, the in- 
side of the shoe which had been served with the compo- 
sition was perfectly dry, the other was thoroughly soaked 
by. the water which had penetrated on all sides. When 
taken out of the water, the one, after having been rubbed 
on the bear, appeared as dry as it was previous to the exe 





Be never smiled again. 


periment, the other was not equally dry the day after. 
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Tales, Bomances, Kc. 


(oRIGINAL.] 


THE GENIUS OF PERSEPOLIS. 
i 
PART SECOND. 








——=" cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus 
Omnibus umbra locis adero.”—Vtrg. Aena. lib. 4. 


Sad was the countenance of Hamed, as the Genius con- 
cluded his eventful tale. ‘*Ah! why, (said he,) will man, 
erring, short-lived being as he is, strive to assume the attri- 
putes of Omnipotence ? How can he dare to raise the 
sword of vengeance over his fellow-mortals, while his 
feeble judgment renders it quite as probable that he will 
strike the innocent as the guilty ? O Pride, curse of man, 
of what countless evils hast thou been the sire !”” 

‘‘ Mortal ! (replied the Genius,) the passions are granted 


I to thy short-lived race for useful purposes: it is the abuse 


and not the use of them which tends to evil;—if well- 
controlled and properly directed they will lead to hap- 
piness ;—if suffered to become your masters, they will 
inevitably conduct you to destruction and despair. The 
deadliest poisons, if skilfully tempered, prove the most 
¢licient medicines;—and the most precious gifts of 
Heaven to man, if misapplied, become his bane in- 
stead of his blessing. Pride, it is true, has oft times 
proved destructive, and so has every other passion, if too 
much indulged. Let man, then, if he expects to acquire 
either happiness or content , check every passion as it rises ; 
let caution rule his conduct if he hopes for peace! Cast 
thine eye on yonder small, yet lovely isle !—beauteous as 
it seems, it has been the scene of the most piercing misery 
occasioned by one sole act of heedless precipitation. Thou 
seest that simple, yet graceful, imitation of a tomb, con- 
structed of the brightest of the ocean’s corals;—around it 
blossums every varied flower of India ;—the gentle willow 
spreads its weeping branches over it, as though to protect 
italike from the mid-day beam, and from the chilly dews 
of night ;—beneath it sleeps a man as brave and generous 
as ever trod the earth, and a damsel once as fair as the 
fairest coral o’er her head, and pure as the purest flower 
that blooms above her; whilst those bleached and 
whitening bones which lie close to the little tomb, are all 
that remain of one whose fate may teach mankind to think 
before they act. 

In the year 17—, Edward Somerset left Great Britain as 
acadet in the service of the East India Company; he was 
then very young, and the ardour of his nature joined toa 
daring spirit in a very few years raised him to a consider- 
tble rank in his profession. At this period he became 
acquainted with a gentleman who had amassed a large 
fortune in those then golden climes. The family of this 
gentleman consisted of a son who held a commission in 
the army, and a daughter, whose almost matchless charms 
were just expanding into the first bloom of womanhood. 
Numerous were the suitors who perpetually surrounded 
this Eastern gem, and amongst them was Somerset, the 
most deeply enamoured, and the most successful. He saw, 
and loved ; he wooed, and won. The nuptials were so- 
lmnized, and Edward and his lovely bride were the hap- 
piest of mankind. Alas! how soon was this delirium of 
bliss to vanish! How keen must have been their feelings 
vhen fated to exchange their rapture for despair ! 

Immediately after the marriage of his dearest Isabel, her 
father wound up his affairs, sold his property, and trans- 
nitted the greatest part of the proceeds to his native soil, 
purposing to follow, as speedily as possible, with his happy 
family, and end his days in peace where he had first begun 
thm. But how uncertain are the pursuits of mor- 
tals! How frail the tenure by which they hold their short 
txistence! The remorseless hand of death (which breaks 
through the best planned projects of mankind as the tem- 
pestuous blasts of heaven rend the spider’s web) seized 
upon its victim, and implanted the first thorn in the bosom 


shores of India for ever. 


peace and safety; the scene was then completely altered, 
the face of the heavens became black with clouds, the 
winds howled through the trembling cordage and the close- 


mnountain-waves. For several days did this terrific speed 
continue, but danger then arose before them ‘in a still 
more appalling form, for fuil in their course lay an island, 
round which the billows dashed with snowy foam, and 
directly upon this dreadful shore it was too evident the 
headlong tempest was hurrying their devoted ship. Night 
was fast approaching, and though close upon the dangerous 
strand, it was already so dark that the island was no longer 


of the spotless Isabel, by tearing from her a beloved and|One morning Somerset had walked out with his gun to 
loving father. This melancholy event for a short period |@ distant part of the island, and left his Isabel thinning 
delayed the destined voyage of the remaining members of | the luxuriance of some favourite flowers. For her safety 
the family. They then embarked on board a merchant |he had not a fear: no traces of ferocious beasts had ever 
vessel, and a fine breeze quickly wafted them fiom the | been observed upon the island, nor had a single 
form, except their own, been seen during the many months 
For some days they pursued: their destined course in| they had inhabited it. As Edward upon his return passed 
through a little thicket which bounded his garden, he heard 
the piercing scream of a female, and, springing forward, 
with astonishment beheld his wife recoiling in terror from 
furled sails, and the bark flew like a timid deer over the |@ man who strove to clasp her in his arms. 
moment’s hesitation, Somerset levelled the gun, which he 
carried, at the assailant, and a deep groan announced that 
the aim was but too true. The shot had been caused by 
the impulse of the moment, and an instant afterwards 
deeply did Edward regret his precipitation; but how 
much more keenly was his bosom wrung, when, on hasten- 
ing to the supposed marauder, he discovered in the coun- 
tenance (already stamped by the rigid mould of death.) 


to be seen, when the vessel struck, with a tremendous 
crash, upon a sunken rock, and appeared to fill so rapidly 
that the seamen reluctantly resolved to abandon her and 
trust to their boat for safety. The boat was accordingly 
‘launched over the side, and the crew immediately crowded 
into it; the brother of Isabel had just leaped in to receive 
his sister from the arms of her husband, when the rope 
which attached the boat to the labouring vessel, gave way, 
and the mariners were hurried rapidly out of sight of the 
forsaken pair. One piercing shriek alone escaped from the 
lovely bride ; then throwing her arms round the neck of 
her husband she seemed to bow with meek submission 
to the will of Heaven. The windsstill howled like hungry 
lions roaring for their prey; the Waves dashed in torrents 
over the quivering bark, whose firm-set timbers groaned 
beneath each whelming stroke. But the greatest earthly 
horrorshave an end; and just ere morning dawhed the hur. 
ricane abated of its violence ; each blast became fainter and 
fainter; the sinking waves no longer invaded the deck, 
bat swept in circling eddies round the keel ; the glorious. 
sun arose in splendid brilliancy, and the skies were bright |. 
as though no storm had lately raged, with the swift tran- 
sition seen so oft in Eastern climes. 
did the forsaken pair then find that the retiring tide had 
left their vessel within so short a distance of the land, that, 
with the assistance of a spar, the gentle Isabel was quickly 
guided by her husband to a place of safety. With the 
greatest solicitude did they immediately explore the small 
island upon which they had been cast, hoping that ‘their’ 
brother andthe seamen had reached it in their boat in 
safety ;‘but the search was vain.” The rocks and’ groves 
echoed with the loud shouts of Somerset, but brought 
back’ no wished-for answer to his ear, so that he and his 
poor-Isabel felt.at last compelled to admit the almost cer- 
tain death Of the devoted crew. Thus was anguish strongly 
mingled ‘with their thankfulness for their deliverartce ; but 
when findést ‘thou joy unstained by sorrow, or, happiness 
unalloyed with woe ? 
Time, the soother of the wretched, gradually ‘swept 
away the'poignancy of their distress, and peace once more 
began to reign. The vessel had held together, fast wedged 
between the rocks, for a length of time sufficient. for So- 
merset to obtain a great store of food and other necessaries 
from her, together with arms and ammunition’ in abun- 
dance. Every tree on the island was alive with birds of 
varied plumage, and many of them of delicious flavour ; 
every branch was bending beneath a load of fruits; the 
earth was carpeted with the brilliant gourd and juicy 
melon, and well might that enchanting spot have been 
believed the secret Eden of the earliest mortal pair. 
sails of the abandoned ship supplied & spacious and com- 
modious tent; aneat garden was planned, inclosed, and 
planted; and the happy hours rolled on without a care.. 
But transient is the bliss of mortals: when happiness 


With what delight 


the lineaments of his former friend, the brother of his 
beloved Isabel! Scarcely had he made this terrible dis- 
covery, ere several sailors, attracted by the report of the 
gun, rushed to the spot, and found him in a state of com- 
plete insanity, and the form of his wife extended totally 
insensible upon the lifeless hody of her brother. She was 
immediately borne into her dwelling by the sorrowing 
mariners, and by their exertions once more restored to 
animation ; whilst the first transport of Somerset's mad- 
ness having subsided, he sat like a statue, or moved like 
an automaton, exactly as those around him wished, though 
nothing could induce him to utter a word, or to intimate 
the slightest consciousness of what seemed passing around 
him. 

The master of the vessel which had conveyed the un- 
fortunate brother to the fatal isle, moved by compassion 
at the misery of the afflicted pair, remained some days 
with them in the vain hope of alleviating their distress. 
From him the mourning sister learned the history of her 
brother since their last parting. 

He had, upon being separated from the wrecked vessel, 
been carried with the rest of the boat's crew far out to sea 
iby the force of the currents, and they rode out the night 
‘in a state of the greatest anxiety and suspense; and at 
length, on the storm subsiding, and the morn breaking in 
cloudless splendour, they found themselves out of sight 
of land, and utterly uncertain what course they were 
pursuing. Day rolled on, and still they were floating on 
the boundless main. But the second morning's light dis- 
closed to them the cheering prospect of a vessel within 
a short distance bearing down full upon them, and ere 
long they found themselves safe upon her deck, and 
ploughing the waves before a light fair wind towards the 
coast of India, where they landed without further danger 
or distress. 

Our soldier had, fortunately, preserved jewels of consider- 
able value upon his person, and with these he endeavoured 
to prevail upon some mariners to put forth in quest of the 
fatal island, in the hope of discovering some traces of tvs 
lost sister; but it was long before he could succeed, no 
one liking to risk a voyage in quest of an island of which 
they had not before heard: at length he obtained his 
wish, and put to sea with the crew who had conducted him 
to the spot decreed to put so fatal a period to his voyage. 

That lovely mound was fixed upon to receive his last 
remains. He was interred by the sailors with expressions 
of the deepest sorrow, for his candid and manly deport- 
ment had endeared him to all who knew him. 

Every persuasion was then employed to induce poor So- 
merset to embark on board the ship, but employed in vain: 
on this point alone he seemed conscious, and to the last de- 
gree determined. His Isabel was not to be prevailed upon 
to leave him ; and the well-meaning captain was at last 
compelled to set sail, and leave the hapless pair to their 





extends its brightest halo round them,—then let them fear 
A flattering calm precedes the earthquake, 





sorrows. Poor Somerset, after this time, seemed to act,.in 


'every case, merely mechanically ; for hours would he wan- 
and the poisonous snake lies hid beneath a bed of roses, der round the island, attended by his faithful consort. 
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Rarely did he speak, and when he did, his words were s0 
wild and unconnected as evidently to denote tire total de- 
rangement of his senses. 

Beneath these accumulated calamities the health of the 
heauteous Isabel rapidly gave way. The treacherous and 
deluding fiend, Consumption, showed his smiling yet de- 
structive traces, gradually refining her mortal beauties, 
until they appeared to put on the delicate brilliancy you 
might imagine possessed by immortal spirits. The love- 
licst floweret of the island drooped and died ! 

Then, for the first time for many moons, did reason ap- 
pear to revisit the shattered faculties of the now com- 
pletely desolate Somerset. With his own hand did he 
deposit her remains in the same grave with her brother, 
and raised above it the little tomb which marks the spot. 
This being completed, he seemed to think his earthly 
work was done. He stood gazing upon it with clasped 
hands, and fixed and glaring eyes, which seemed alinost 
starting from their sockets, At last, with one solitary and 
wild cry, he cast himself upon the mound ¢ his attenuated 
frame could no longer sustain its weight of anguish, but 
a vein bursting in his head relieved him of all his earthly 
troubles, and his emancipated spirit winged its way to 
meet the beings in other realms which he had loved in 
this, leaving that little cairn and his mouldering relics 
alone to commemorate his tale of woe! 

Let not, therefore, O man, thine heart depend too much 
on earthly joys! Health, happiness, and wealth appeared 
to court his grasp! He strove to seize them, and the 
vision vanished, and the victim of misery and distraction 
sleeps unconsciously on one of the loveliest islands in the 
world! The flowers bloom around him,—he sees them 
not—he feasts not on their fragrance. The birds send 
forth their varied melodies,—his ear is dull, nor vibrates to 
their notes! His name has perished, and his existence is 
almost forgotten! Yet is that slumber not eternal! 
That form again shall rise: again shall breath re-animate 
that mouldering dust; and that insensate being shall 
awake to sleep no more. 

ven now, perchance, the immortal spirits of the three 
unfortunates, invisible alike to the eye of Genius or of 
man, hover round their once-loved isle, and enjoy a faint 
anticipation of that peace and happiness in which they may 
hereafter for ever dwell!" 


Kdge Hill, Sept. 7th, 1829+ G. W. 





The Wousetotfe. 
“* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


The Tartar of the Teeth.—It is said to have been lately 
ascertained, by microscopic examination, that the tartar 
upon tecth is produced in the same manner as coral, by 
animalcule resembling the medrepora soulata. After the 
tartar, which, like coral, isa mere nidus, adheres firmly to 
the teeth, the animalculaby insinuating themselves between 
the teeth and the gum, occasion disease to both ; but the 
secretion from them is often se offensive as to contaminate 
tie breath. M. La Beaume has made numerous experi- 
ments with different mineral, vegetable, and animal acids, 
and with aleohol, to ascertain their effects on the animal- 
culie and on their habitation, and it is a curious fact, that 
of all the articles he has employed, the true vinegar acid 
(not the pyroligneous acid which is now generally sold for it) 
almost instantaneously killed the animalculaw, and acted 
powerlully to decompose the concretions, so that they 
were easily removed by a brush. The more powerful 
icids, mi the same state of dilution, and aleehol, seemed 
to bave tittle effecton theanimalcale. In order to destroy 
the animalculw and their eggs, and to decompose the 
production which protects them, M. La Beaume re- 
ommends the teeth to be brushed every morning with 
the vinegar acid (acidiem acelicum verwm ) diluted with 
rose-water, and immediately afterwards to make use 
ot the levigated areca nut charcoal, and the tincture 
of rhatany. ‘The use of the diluted acetic acid every 
moruing will, in the course of a few Cays, entirely remove 
the tartar, and the regular employment of the areca char. 
“onl and tincture of rhatany every, or every other, morning, 


will effectually prevent the generation of the animalcule ; 
‘but, if there be a strong disposition to their production, he 
advises the diluted acetic acid to be used once a week. 
Dentists, in general, oppose the use of an acid, on the sup- 
position that it is capable of decomposing the enamel. 


| 


** This opposition (observes Dr. Good) arises from an igs | 


norance of the gradations of chemical affinities ;"’ all of 
them, however, very freely use the most potent mineral 
acids to facilitate the removal of the tartar in the operation 
termed scaling. The true vinegar acid is incapable of 


acting chemically on the enamel of the teeth.—Gazette of 


Health. —This is not a new discovery. A surgeon of Bor- 
deaux has, for some time, recommended the occasional use 
of vinegar for the teeth, in the way directed, with the daily 
use of an elegant Parisian dentrifice, called Poudre i’e- 
ruvienns. 

Simple method of Preserving Fruits.—When the fruit 
has been well plucked, and is not too ripe, it is placed in 
common bottles, which must be entirely filled. ‘f' he bot- 
tles are to be corked, and are then to be placed upright in 
a vessel filled with water, which is to be heated gradually 
until it acquires a temperature which the hand can bear. 
This degree of heat is to be kept up about half an hour; 
the bottles are then to be withdrawn one by one, and are 
to be filled to within an inch of the cork with boiling 
waters; they are then to be hermetically sealed, and should 
be placed on one side, sothat the cork may be kept wet, to 
prevent the fruit from fermenting or becoming mouldy. 
The bot:les are to be turned once or twice a week during 
the first and second months, and once or twice afterwards 
in each successive month. Fruit heated in this manner 
will keep for more than two years. The heat should not 
be strong enough to buist the fruit.—Jiblioth. Physico- 
Evonom. 





HOUSEWIFERY. 
—= 

To the middling class of life there is no female accom- 
plishment more valuable than housewifery. By that class 
is it sufficientiy prized as an accomplishment, or wisely 
inculcated as a necessary branch of education? It 1s 
feared not. Few girls are regularly initiated into the 
various houschold duties ; yet, to all girls, the knowledge 
of them is essential, since, as wives, daughters, or sisters, 
all will, probably, have households to superintend. How 
extensive the mischiefs caused by ignorance of house- 
wifery, we every day hear and see painful instances. The 
misery endured by the helpless untaught individual, in 
feeling her ignorance, and seeing the varied form of evil 
that ignorance produces, must be most severe. Let not 
mothers wilfully condemn their daughters to sorrow, dis- 
ag and error, from which it is not so easy to rescue 
them. 

The duties of housewifery being generally of an active 
and desultory nature, are usually very agreeable in the 
performance to active and variety-loving young people; 
they will, therefore, be cheerfully attempted and pursued, 
and we shall enlarge the pleasures of girls, by the same 
encouragement with which we prosecute their improve- 
ment. 

But there is one caution that must be undeviatingly re- 
garded. In pursuing the superintendence of housekeeping, 
girls must act as the mild but respected directors of ser- 
vants, not as their associates, confidantes, and playmates 
This rule can be easily entorced. Children should be 
taught to regard servants as fcllow-creatures, as beings like 
themselves, prone to error, but capable of virtue ; at the 
same time they should be taught that, whilst they may love 
and pity those beneath them, it 1s always most wise to 
choose their companions and friends, as much as possible, 
in their own rank; on this principle, namely, that they 
may not learn to domincer over mean associates, nor 
cringe beneath great ones. This premised, the first les- 
sons of housewitery should be practised under the eye o¢ 
the mother. Atfifieen years of age a girl will know enough 
of arithmetic to be ready at accounts, and will have suf- 
ficient judgment to reason fairly on what she observes. At 
that age she may occasionally attend her mother in her 
daily visit to the kitchen and the larder; let her behold 
the arrangement of household business, the manner of 
giving directions, the plans of furnishing supplies; she will 
thus gradually imbibe a clear conception of all such mat- 
ters; she will understand the usefulness of method ; she 
will find out the usual consumption of a family ; she may 
be taught, by example, to censure with mildness, to listen 
to reasonable excuses, to be peremptory in just orders ; to 
know what to expect from the industry, and what to par- 
don in the frailty of domestics. 

To avoid a dangerous association with menials, it would 





be advisable to bound the exertions of the yout//ul house- 





muita} 


keeper to superintendence. Unless urged by imperious 


; - omer 
necessity, let not girls assist the labours of servants. It is 
money badly saved tomake them perform any humble & slain in 
business, which, for a few shillings, could be performed & catcher | 
by a hirelmg. The mother had better do it herself, if she until he 
cannot afford those few shillings, or dispense with smart [J He app 
clothing for herself or her child, to meet the expense, or knees, tc 
be present when her child is so occupied. frighteni 
It is not from a sentiment of pride that this point is so J and leav' 
earnestly recommended, but it is froma desire to check J several si 
the dissemination of error. When a young lady and he § the rock 
maid are engaged together in some occupation, they mus § of an ol 
enter into conversation ; now, of what nature must that — another, 


conversation prove ? The maid would not understand the J score. 


wisdom, nor relish the morality of her polite associate, Still nor 
but both maid and miss could understand, and, we fear, [ the islanc 
both would relish, the retailed news of the day, anecdotes [ had attac 
of neighbours, and petty scandal. By this power of com. night, as 
munication, both maid and miss are contaminated ; the § tion, wh 
menial is encouraged in habits of espionage and scandah, ff which, p 
and the mind of the young lady is irreparably vulgarized J scheme, 
and poisoned; it were better she should perform the whole J He rose t 
labour in the parlour or her own chamber, than that such {J companio 
a fearful risk should be run by association with a servant, [i usual to t 
The management of the breakfast and tea table willin. plucked 
duce some knowledge of performing the honours of the [Mf tail feath 


mistress of a house. Occasionally the whole arrangement § dawn. 17 

















of the house may devolve on the young housekeeper. At Mf flock scre 
sixteen she may be invested in all the rights and duties of JM island bu’ 
the household superintendence. The mother may some. MM tives, terr 
times interfere with advice ; but let the wholé responsibi. § nuded ray 
lity rest with the daughter, that thus, being thrown upon latter hac 
her own powers, she may early learn judiciously to exert M them in a 
those powers; and when mistakes occur, (as occur. they [ before-see 
must, to beginners, in all the offices and business of life,) (main in t 
it is better they should occur under the paternal roof, MM rise, wing 
where partial relatives are prompt to excuse and remedy, (™ Atlantic, 
than in the first days of bridal management, when the M vhich, na 
agitated mind is full of the variety and novelty of its duties, {was the is 
and new friends and new kindred are less disposed to pa. gi reduced te 
don and correct. —Z iverpool Courier. M an already 
has since | 
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Patural Historp. —— 


RAVENS IN THE HEBRIDES. 
A herd of grampuses (Delphinus orca) having made 
its appearance off the Island of Pabbay, in the Sound of 
Harris, in the summer of 1818, the natives surrounded it 
in boats, and drove it ashore. Some of the animals were 
about 30 feet in length, others not more than 12. Forth. 
with all hands were out, busily employed in stripping of 
the blubber, an operation which lasted buta few days. In 
the meantime two or three ravens were seen on the neigh. 
bouring rocks, croaking coleiully.. The people then 
brought out a!l the pots they could muster, for the 
of boiling the blubber. The island sent forth ph 
which extended for miles around. Ravens came daily, in 
pairs, and at length in small flocks. The grampuses, now 
abandoned by their murderers, were attacked by the ravens, 
which, after gorging themselves most gloriously from dawn 
to twilight, retired in the evening toa rock in the vicinity, 
where they dozed away the short hours of the summer's 
night, seeing in the visions of sleep the noble carcases of 
whales moored upon the island beaches of the stormy He 
brides. There were about seventy grampuses in all, and 
for each grampus there might be for the first week 5 ravens, 
the next week 10, then 20, and at length 503 so that the 
ominous army at length amounted to upwards of 3,000 
beaked warriors, headed by an enormous white field-mar- 
shal, under whom were various speckled generals. Spotted 
ravens, in fact, are sometimes seen in the Hebrides, on or- 
dinary occasions, but one totally white had never before 
presented itself to the astonished natives. The carcase 
were wasting, but slowly, and so long as the ravens had 
plenty of food, no person thought much about them. At 
length the flesh and entrails disappeared, and nothing te 
mained but the bare bones. The skeletons lay on the 
shores, like the hulls of the Spanish Armada, keel an¢ 
timbers, the planks torn off by the natives. Every body 
thought the ravens would now withdraw, but no diminu 
tion appeared in their number. Week after week, the ol 
marshal and his subalterns led the corbies to the blood; 
beach. A council of war was held, but no person coul( 
suggest aremedy. Some shots were indeed fired, .and 
few ravens hung in irons on the heights; but the res 
merely croaked as they saw their companions swinging 0 
the gale. At Iength a man named Finlay Morrisor 
hatched a plot which produced a goodly gosling. Finla 
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iperious neninmmensii a 
humbi slain in the night in the following manner :—The bird- 


rformed [fp catcher slips down a long rope, fastened above by a peg, 


i til he gets upon a shelf where the gannets have roosted. 
a He approaches cautiously, seizes the first between his 
ense, or fm knees, to prevent it from flapping its wings, and thereby 

frightening the rest, dislocates its neck by a sudden jerk, 
int is so jm and leaves it there stark dead. In this manner he kills 
to check ™ several scores per noctem. Finlay crawled cautiously up 


nd the rock to which the ravens retired at night, laid hold 
a of an old rascal and Burked him; then another, and 


ey Must L 
~A that j@ another, until at length he had slaughtered more than a 
tand the jg score: This was repeated several nights in succession. 
ssociate, (g Still no more diminution was perceptible in the army, and 


we fear, the islanders were apprehensive of a famine, for the ravens 


necdotes fy had attacked their barley. Finlay scratched his head, one 
of com. ™ night, as he sat by the fire, right over the organ of inven- 
ted: the (tion, which being thereby electrified, out came a spark, 


scandal, jg which, passing through the other organs, produced a 


Igariz sheme, and a funny one too, as will presently be seen. 
aie He rose up, dark as it was, and took with him two of his 
hat such fg companions. They walked to the rock, clambered up as 


servant, { usual to the raven roosts, laid hold of half a dozen birds, 
2 willin. § plucked them completely, leaving only the wing and 
rs of the (tail feathers, and let them loose. By this time it was 
ngement fg dawn. The plucked ravens screamed violently the whole 
per. At fm flock screamed and fled. Nothing was to be heard on the 
Guties of fM island but one desperate and incessant scream. The na- 
tives, terrified, got out of bed and came abroad. The de- 






















































ay some. c E 
apie nuded ravens naturally sought their companions, but the 
ywn upon fm latter had no compassion upon them. ‘They fled from 


them in all directions, terrified at the unnatural and never- 


y to exert J , 
ccur. they fm before-seen spectacle. One night only did the ravens re- 
s of life, {™ main in the island. Some herdsmen saw them, at sun- 
rnal roof, iM rise, wing their flight in a body, northward, over the 
1 remedy, fm Atlantic, leaving behind them their luckless companions, 
when the @ hich, naked and persecuted, soon perished. By this means 
its duties, fg vas the island of Pabby rid of a pest, which might have 
ed to par jm reduced to severe distress, by destroying their scanty crop, 


an already wretched population, the greater part of which 
has since taken refuge in the wilds of Canada.—Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette. 


sPiscellantes, 


ing made DANDIE DINMONT. 

» Sound of —_ 

ounded if The following is a very agreeable account, from the best 
mals were possible authority, of the original of ** Dandie Dinmont,” 
> Forth- Mone of the most admirable, delightful, and real, of Sir 
ipping of Walter Scott’s heroes. It appears as a note in the volume 
days. Infof * Guy Mannering,” recently published. 

the neigh-™ The character of Dandie Dinmont was drawn from no 
‘ople then individual. A dozen, at least, of stout Liddesdale yeo- 
he nen, with whom he has been acquainted, and whose hos- 
phage pitality he has shared in his rambles through that wild 
e daily, inMountry, at a time when it was totally inaccessible save in 
puses, now 














the manner described in the text, might lay claim to be 
the ravens, Mihe prototype of the rough, but faithful, hospitable, and 
from dawniirnerous farmer. But one circumstance occasioned the 
1 vicinity, nme to be fixed upon a most respectable individual of 
summer's Mihis class, now nomore. Mr. James Davidson, of Hindlee, 
carcases Off: tenant of Lord Douglas, besides the points of blunt 
tormy He-Mhonesty, personal strength, and hardihood, designed to be 
in all, atdiixpressed in the character of Dandie Dinmont, had the 
k 5 ravens, humour of naming a celebrated race of terriers which he 
30 that thelpoasessed, by the generic names of Mustard and Pepper, 
according as their colour was yellow or greyish black,) 
. ‘Mrithout any other individual distinction, except as accord- 
\s. SpottellMing to the nomenclature in the text. Mr. Davidson re- 
ides, On Or- ded at Hindlee, a wild farm, on the very edge of the 
ever beforeiTeyiotdale mountains, and bordering close on Liddesdale, 
be carcas™ivhere the rivers and brooks divide as they take their course 
ravens hadi the eastern and western seas. Tis passion for the chase, 
them. At@inall its forms, but especially for fox-hunting, as followed 
nothing t¢-inthe fashion described in the next chapter, in conduct- 
lay on thelling which he was skilful beyond most men in the south 
a, keel andHilighlands, was the distinguishing point in his character. 
Every body “When the tale on which these comments are written 
no diminu-bcame rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
eek, the ol Rnerally given to him, which Mr. Davidson received with 
the bloodyireat good humour, only saying, while he distinguished 
erson couldiiie author by the name applied to him in the country, 
ired, and Mivhere his own is so common—* that the sheriff had not 
ut the re“ivritten about him mair than about other folk, but only 
winging iMibout his dogs.’ An English lady of high rank and 
y MorrisoMltshion being desirous to possess a brace of the celebrated 
ig. Finla¥inustard and pepper terriers, expressed her wishes in a 
the gannetiiktter literally addressed to Dandie Dinmont, under which 
ry general direction it reached Mr. Davidson, who was 
justly proud of the application, and failed not to comply 





with a request which did him and his favourite attendants; Paper Carpet.—The Pitsburgh Statesman gives the tol- 


so much honour. 


memory of a kind and worthy man, if I mention a little 
trait of character which occurred in Mr. Davidson's last 
illness. I use the words of the excellent clergyman who 
attended him, who gave the account to a Reverend gentle. 
man of the same persuasion :— 


with great seriousness, and has uniformly displayed a deep 
concern about his soul’s salvation. He died on the first 
sabbath of the year (1820 ;) an apoplectic stroke deprived 
him in an instant of all sensation, but happily his brother 
was at his bedside, for he had detained him from the 
meeting-house that day to be near him, although he felt 
himself not much worse than usual.—So vou have got the 
last little Mustard that the hand of Dandie Dinmont 
bestowed. 

* His ruling passion was strong even on the eve of 
death. Mr. Bailie’s fox-hounds had started a fox opposite 
his window a few weeks ago, and as soon as he heard the 
sound of the dogs his eyes glistened; he insisted on get- 
ting out of bed, and with much difficulty got to the win- 
dow, and there enjoyed the fun, as he called it. When I 
came down to ask for him, he said, * he had seen Rey- 
nard, but had not seen his death. If it had been the will 
of Providence, (he added) I would have liked to have been 
after him! but I am glad that I got to the window, and 
am thankful for what I saw, for it has done me a great 
deal of good.’ Notwithstanding these eccentricities, (adds 
the sensible and liberal clergyman,) I sincerely hope and 
believe he has gone to a better world, and to better com- 
pany and enjoyments.’ 

** If some part of this little narrative may excite a smile, 
it is one which is consistent with the most perfect respect 
for the simple-minded invalid, and his kind and judicious 
religious instructor, who, we hope, will not be displeased 
with our giving, we trust, a correct edition of an anecdote 
which has been pretty generally circulated. The race of 
Pepper and Mustard are in the highest estimation at this 
day, not only for vermin-killing, but for intelligence and 
fidelity. Those who, like the author, possess a brace of 
them, consider them as very desirable companions.” 

THE LOST DRAGOON. 
(From the Recollections in Quarters.) 

It is not generally known that underneath the walls of 
Trinity College, Dublin, there is a range of gloomy vaults 
in which are entombed many of the illustrious dead of the 
Irish capital. This cemetery has been for many years 
shut up; and about the time when it began to be disused, 
the melancholy and affecting circumstance happened which 
I am now going to relate. An officer of the 4h Dragoons, 
who had enjoyed the affections of a fair Hibernian maid, 
and whilst every preparation was making for thet consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished for by an attached and 
youthful pair, chanced to be on guard at the Castle. 
Lounging about in his uniform, and exhibiting to the ad- 
miring eyes of many a love-sick damsel his handsome per- 
son, set off with all 

‘* The pomp and panoply of glorious war,” 
a funeral procession passed him: and seeing that the re- 
mains of some person of consequence were about to be 
consigned to their parent earth in a private and unosten- 
tatious manner, curiosity prompted him to follow in the 
melancholy train. The procession took the direction of 
the College, and, passing under the archway, arrived at 
the entrance to the vaults. Here was seen the last of the 
gallant soldier. He was missed from his guard : his place 
at the mess-table (which he used to enliven with his hi- 
larity and good humour) remained empty that evening, 
The following morning his mistress, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the East, ** dropped the anchor of hope in a 
harbour of anxiety,” and conjecture was at a standstill 
to account for his protracted absence. Months, a year 
rolled past, still no tidings of the absentee. At last an- 
other funeral wended its way towards the Trinity vaults. 
The mourners descended into their dark recesses. In 
passing along one of the sepulchral galleries, their feet 





crushed the mouldering bones of a skeleton. Imagine 
their astonishment, when they observed beside it a steel 
casque and rusted sabre. On examining the bones, the | 
flesh seemed to have been eaten offthem by voracious rats. | 
The sword-belt and pouch were a.so nearly devoured: | 
and after a great deal of speculation as to the identity of | 
the unfortunate individual, who evidently had strayed into | 
the vaults on a former occasion, had lost himself in their 


zloom, had been starved to death, and finally devoured, it | 
was eventually found out to be the young and ill-fated 





dragoon. 


; | lowing account of a beautiful paper carpet, manufactured 
**T trust I shall not be considered as offending the | 


atthe paper mill and wall-paper establishment of Holdship 
and Son, in that city.—** We have seen a beautiful carpet, 
manufactured trom rags, at Holdship’s paper mill. [t is 


}in imitation of the Brussels carpet, and so perfect in the 
| imitation that at a little distance the best judges would be 
| deceived. [t is entirely of paper, and was manufactured 

‘I read to Mr. Davidson the very suitable and inte. | i 
resting truths you addressed to him. He listened to them | 


in the ordinary manner. The colours, which are of great 
variety, and beauty, are then stamped upon the paper: 
and the process of staining and uniting it is the same as 
that of making wall paper. It is then so highly varnished, 
as to resist the effects of water, and is thus rendered more 
beautiful and durable than the imported article. The 
carpet was made for his own private use, and we believe 
it 1s not contemplated by Mr. H. to make them as an 
article of general trade. As a proof of what can be done 
by the * Home Policy’ and as a specimen of native skill 
and ingenuity, and considering it a successful effort of 
* domestic industry,’ it 1s worthy of notice and commenda- 
tion. 





Original Anecdote.—Legal Honesty.—Some years since 
one of our Supreme Judges was privately reprimanding an 
attorney for bringing several smad/ suits into the Court 
over which he presided, remarking that it would have been 
much better for both parties in each case had he per- 
suaded his clients to leave their causes to the arbitration 
of some two or three honest men. ** Please your Honour,” 
retorted the lawyer, ** we did not choose to trouble Aovest 
men with them.”—Conn. Sent. 


Al Sensible Offcv.—A short time since, a prisoner in the 
Fleet sent to his creditor to inform him that he had a pro- 
osal to make. On his arrival the prisoner observed, ** 
nave been thinking it a very foolish thing for me to lie 
here, and put you to the expense of 2s. 4d. a week. My 
being so chargeable to you has given me great uneasiness, 
and God knows what it may cost you in the end. ‘There- 
tore, what I would propose is this: you shall let me 
out of prison, and instead of 2s. 4d., you shall allow me 
only 1s. Gd. a week, and the other ten-pence shall go to 
the discharge of the debt!” 





Elder’s Hours.—A cunning carle, in Scotland, invested 
with the semi-sacred office of ** Ruling Elder,” or seem- 
ing practically identified with that office, in order to 
gratify an inclination, scratched, wi’ the neb o’ a fork, the 
figure 10 on the one side of his outer door, and the figure 
11 on the other. By which plan he was able to say, ** wi’ 
a gude conscience,” at a’ times, and on a’ occasions, that 
he came ay hame atween fen and eleven. 

Mistakes in Heaven Prevented.—The minister of a 
village not a hundred miles from Edinburgh, a few Sun- 
days ago, commenced his discourse with the following 
pious ejaculation :—** O Lord, shower down thy choicest 
blessings on the illustrious family at present resident in this 
neighbourhood ; and, for fear there should be any mistake, 
—it is the Earl of Hopetoun I mean.”’ 


Cide Cable. 


"Days. | worn. iven.| Height. — 





Festivals, &c. 
h.em.Jh. m.jft. in, 
Tuesday -.29|-——-| 0 4/16 9 |s5t. Michael. 
Wednesday30} 0 18! 0 34/16 9 [St. Jerome. 
> 6S 6} Remigius. 








Thursday 1) 0 50) 1 5116 

Friday ---- 2] 1 21] 1 37/15 10 

Saturday-. 3] 1 55) 2 12/15 O 

Sunday---- 4) 2 32) 2 52)1 O |16th Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday -- 5) 3 16] 3 42/12 10 {Moon's First Quarter. 
45\11 11 |Faith. 


Tuesday -- 6) 4 12) 4 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier. | 











Barometer | Extreme) Thermo- Extreme) State of Hemaurke 
at during | meterS heat Du-jthe Wind uc 
noon. | Night. |morning ring day.) at noon.! non 
Sept.} | | 

16 }29 50; 45 O; fl O| 8M 0} S. |Falr. 

17 |29 53) 46 O| 53 0; 58 O| S. Showery. 

18 {2917.47 0} 52 O}| 59 OF} S.E. (Cloudy. 

19 | 29 63 } 48 0 | 53° 0; 60 0; N. Fair. 

20 |29 70! 47 O| 54 O}| 60 O} S.W. |Fair. 

21 |29 52) 48 O| 54 0} 58 O|W.N.W. Fair. 

22/29 58 49 O| 564 O| GO O| S.W. (Rain. 


20th, Seven, p.m. heavy rain. 
2ist, Heavy rain during night; seven, aim. heavy rain. 
22d, Rain during night. 
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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


THE OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have just read, in the last number of your in- 
teresting miscellany, A. F. D.'s critique on the Oxford 
Prize Poem, and a more uncandid, ungenerous production, 
I do not remember to have ever met with. It is intended 
to be a severe dissection ; but it is altogether so outrageous 
that the critic has held himsclf, and not the author of the 
poem, up tothe merited censure and indignation of his 
readers. When once the critic, forgetful that the only le- 
gitimate object he ought to pursue is to elicit truth, to sit, 
as it were, in the judgment-seat, and decide between the 
author and his readers with strict impartiality and justice, 
pursues a reckless headlong course of blind rage and pas- 
sion, he deserves to be hurled from the seat his presump- 
tion would desecrate, and to be pursued with the vengeance 
of those whose sense of justice he has outraged, and whose 
patience: he has abused. 

A. F. D. is evidently of opinion that he is not one of 
your common mortals, not one of ** Nature’s journeymen,”’ 
nor made by one; however, let his modesty speak for it- 
self: —** his expressions are always just, and he never fails 
to accomplish the invaluable purpose of blending utility 
with delight!" Now I shall be glad to know in what 
part of this critique of his we are to look for this inva- 
luable compound of utility and delight. The utility has 
altogether escaped me ; the delight I apprehend is a purely 
selfish one, for I cannot but think 4. F. D. has had it all 
to himeelf. It is ridiculous enough to see with what self- 
complacency he ‘struts and frets” in a few borrowed 
plumes, the great Sir Oracle of his own conceit. His 
egotism prevents his perceiving that he obtrudes on the at- 
tention of mankind without refining their taste or ad- 
vancing their knowledge. But if his strictures have been 
caused (as I certainly agree with you in suspecting) by his 
having been * vanquished in the fair field of fight,” a 
more despicable species of revenge, or a more contemptible 
specimen of ** blasted ambition,” than this splenetic cri- 
tique, is not to be found in the range of our literature. 

His happily-concluded protracted introduction is a 
strange medley indeed, proving him to be one of those 
who, while culling words, let slip their plain and obvious 
meaning ; losing the sentiment, though retaining the garb 
wherein it was dressed. In one part of it he intimates that 
the mighty wrath of the mighty dragon would have been 
appeased ** were the feeblest spark (rather a sparkling ex- 
pression that) of superior genius evinced in the poem.” I 
add the next clause of this very fine sentence, for its con- 
summate sensibility—** er were he apprehensive of wound- 
ing the feelings of any human being possessing the con- 
summate sensibility of a poet,’ he would have magnani- 
mously bottled up his wrath, ** and be the first to exclaim 
in denunciation 

«* Perish the lore that deadens young desire.” 

Bravo! Sir Oracle ; though it must be confessed that ** the 
lore” he has displayed is such a miserable modicum that 
the world would scarcely suffer by the loss his rashness 
might have caused. Now itis rather singular, that though 
he was compelled to immolate the luckless author, in con- 
sequence of not being able to find that ** feeblest spark,” 
yet the longest extract he has made from ** the poem,” and 
therefore 1 will conclude (for 1 have not read the poem 
itwelf,) the fairest specimen, he, the great Sir Oracle, has 
pronounced ** natural and beautiful!!” Sir Oracle has 
said it; we must believe and tremble. 

The “ wineing of this galled jade” throughout the cri- 
tique is really ludicrous. 

“ Pheeun is sinking into gloom.” 
** The suv never changes his position !" says Sir Oracle ; 
though a litde further on he sneers at what he calls “a 
most original description of sunrisc/!”” Now, as Sir 


Uracle belongs to that class ** which never violates the sen- 
timents of nature, por the propriety of language,” what 


does he mean by the rising of a body that never changes 
its position? But let Sir Oracle speak for himself :—** he 
(the poet) would inform his readers that the sun was set- 
ting, and not, as with us, for a few hours.” So, gentle 
reader, you perceive that this immoveable body both rises 
and sets in strict accordance with the ‘* sentiments of 
nature,” and ** the propricty of language,” ** not, as with 
us (says Sir Oracle) for a few hours, but that the almost 
semi-annual day of the north was shortly to be succeeded 
by a night of equal duration '!’? What Sir Oracle pro- 
poses to do with the remainder of the year I do not pre- 
tend to know ; but it must be allowed by all candid critics 
that he has appended a most luminous commentary to the 
line he quoted. 

There can be no doubt that when Sir Oracle was penning 
his critique his heart was overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness,—envy, hatred, or malice, mingled with 
his ** consummate sensibility,” having no place there; 
therefore, when he talks of ** sparing lines for the sake 
of the piety they contain,” your readers are not to suppose 
him guilty of cant. Oh! no; no such thing, ’tis piety !! 
Good Lord deliver us all from such piety ! is the sincere 
prayer of, Sir, yours, &c. 

Dublin, Sept. 17, 1829. H. 

P.S.—It appears by the editorial note prefixed to this 
critique that 4. D, F. thought you bound in fairness, as 
you had published the poem, to publish his strictures also. 
I have been a long time a reader of the Kaleidoscope, and 
during that time have derived much pleasure from the 
uniform system of fair play on which you have acted, but 
I much wish that as Mr. Claughton’s name is affixed to 
the poem, that the critique should have shone forth with 
the mighty name of its author appended; but I suppose 
the mopEsTyY of 4. F. D. was invincible; but let us 
hope that the Great Unknown will one day throw off this 
** borrowed majesty,” and appear in all his native efful- 
gency, shining as the great critical light of the age. 





ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH.—price 1s. 6d. 


TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dietionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
Langue Francaise. D. ALBERT, LL.D, Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise a Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s. 


HUNT'S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, andall Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and totaily impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
waterproof in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 


them, 

This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
reventive against ali damp and moisture coming to the feet 
n wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 

hs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at Is. each. Which is warranted to keep one person's 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
is instantly produeed at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Ci nd, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can dige: e, and which muy be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 

tothesun. The whole o tion is so extremely sim- 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron's ng Jnk and Chemica! 
Compound, can as easily, and ip as short a time, mark one 
hundred of Linen, as she could do fen by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 
Invented and prepared by C. Camgron, Chemist, Liverpool. 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are uine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles »” writ- 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 





2s. or 2s.6d., with case. 


NECESSITY FOR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
— 

The following suggestion forms part of an article 
on the Liverpool School of Arts, which appeared in 
the Mercury of September 18 :—‘ There never was q 
time when the spread of information amongst our 
mechanics was so necessary as at present, for many 
reasons, but for one especially, which we shall here 
point out, as we are not aware that it has been dwelt 
» in the various discussions to which the subject 
of Mechanics’ Institutes has given rise. Owing to 
the general introduction of steam navigation in this 
country, an entire new race of mechanics is brought 
into demand, and it is of vital importance to the 
public that these men should be well grounded in 
the principle of those formidable engines which are 
committed to their guidance, and an error in the 
management of which may be of extensively fatal 
consequence. It is an awful consideration that the 
safety of thousands of our fellow-creatures is every 
hour in the keeping, as it were, of the men who su. 
perintend our almost countless steam-boats. If any 
accident should incapacitate these men from per. 
forming their duty, we shudder to:contemplate the 
possible consequences of such a catastrophe; and 
when steam-carriages become as commen as steam. 
boats, the importance of this body of engineers will 
be greatly enhanced. It is therefore obviously of 
such paramount consequence to have a very numerous 
supply of men thuroughly versed in the theory of 
the steam-engine, and in its practical construction, 
that our Mechanics’ Schools of Arts are peculiarly 
entitled to the patronage of those who can afford to 
support establishments so eminently useful to man. 
kind. We are so deeply impressed with the im. 
portance of this consideration, that we think the 
subject is worthy of Parliamentary legislation. Na- 
tional establishments for the express purpose of 
instructing mechanics in the theory and practice of 
the steam-engine would be most useful, and it would 
be an excellent security to the public, if no mechanic 
was suffered to superintend the engines of steam 
boats until he had received a regular education, 
and obtained a certificate of his competency.” 











Eo Correspondents. 





Mr. Hopxins’s PAMPHLET ON THE STATE OF BRITAIN AT THE 
Congugst.—In repiy to the inquiry of A Manchester Reader, 
we have to observe, that we have perused Mr. Hopkins's 
remarks, and we agree with him that they would be very 
suitable for the Kaleidoscope. If on application to the av 
thor he makes noobjection, we shall appropriate the whole. 

Parson DiscipLine.—C. is respectfully informed that the work 
with the loan of which she has favoured us, is very accept 
able, and will bea very appropriate subject for the Kal 
doscope. 

The communications of D. have been received. We have had 
some difficulty in reading some parts of the manuscript. 
Pusiic Sewers.—The article on this subject is reserved for 

our next. 

Motives of delicacy (misplaced perhaps) restrain us from 
availing ourselves of the parody of Anti-Fustian. It would 
be ungallant on our parts, under all the circumstances 
of the case, to publish them, and we regret the restraint, a 
the piece has some good points, nor can we deny that the 
rebuke is but too well merited. 

Mr. Hoop's Erpino Hunt.—We shall in our next give some 

specimens from this special original. 

WarTerpPRoor Composition.—We particularly request the at- 

tention of those who use this composition to the hints 

given in a paragraph in our present publication respecting 
the best method of applying the mixture. 

Lonexviry.—We have been favoured with an interesting 

notice of Dr. Hoylake, written by himself when he wass 

hundred years old, and containing a detailed account of 
his diet, habits, &c. Weshall, next week, give it a place 
in the Kaleidoscope. 

Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON" 

Sm1ITH and JoHN Smitha, at their General Printing 

Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, where Printing 

in all its branches is executed in the best style, and 08 
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